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On that Thursday afternoon it seemed to many
as if Great Britain and Ireland were at last, in fact,
and not merely in law, a United Kingdom. The
Irish are a generous and a quick-witted people.
They understood that the Government were their
friends, and they believed that both parties were
anxious to do them justice. If they saw in Mr. concm*
Gladstone the author of the Land Act, the sup-tlon'
porter of an Arrears Bill, and the statesman who
had put coercion aside, they were not ungrateful
for the sympathy and assistance which individual
Conservatives had given them. Mr, Dillon spoke
generously of Mr. Forster, and Mr. Forster showed
no trace of bitterness in referring to the men with
whom he had struggled so long. When the Queen
opened Epping Forest on Saturday the 6th of May
in brilliant weather, an Irish Member said to an
English colleague, " We have entered at last upon
the right path. You will hear no more of the
Irish difficulty."1 But in Ireland everything
always comes too late. Mr. Forster had taken
power from the Land League, and it had passed
to a Murder Club. While he was deluded by the
police into supposing that they knew who the
instigators of outrage were, the real assassins had
been maturing their deadly plans. Mr. Forster Appoint-
hirnself was safe in England. His successor, LordStof
Frederick Cavendish, who, as Secretary to th
Treasury, had had some experience of Irish busi-
ness, was a man little known to the public, though
his character and ability were highly esteemed by
all who had either private or official knowledge of
him. Lord Spencer and Lord Frederick Cavendish
entered Dublin together on Saturday the 6th of
May, the day on which Michael Davitt was
released from Portland,2 and the work of concilia-

1  Russell's Gladstone, p. 249.

2  He was met at Dartmoor by Parnell, and a singular account "he